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TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 


LETTER X. 


Political Parties in England.—What they 
were formerly.—Change of public opi- 
nion when Mr. Fox came into power.— 
Conduct of the Foxites.—Both sets upon 
Mr. Maddocks’s motion, in 1809.—The 
sham-battles in the newspapers.—The 
Reformers.—H ampden Club.—-Political 
Lawyers. 

Botley, 27th April, 1816. 


The people of America appear to re- 
tain the old notion about Political Parties 
in this country. They seem to think 
that the word Opposition stands for a set 
ef men who really disapprove of the 
measures of the Ministry, and who dif- 
fer from them essentially in certain great 
principles of policy and of government. 
Mr. Marruew Carey, of Philadelphia, 
who is one of those numerous sons of 
Erin who have done honour to the Irish 
name in his adopted country, and who, 
under the title of ‘‘ the Ot1ve Brancn.”’ 
put forth, during the late war, a work 
which produced the most powerful and 
the most beneficial effect. If a gentle- 
man of this description can look upon it 
that there ‘* always is, in the English 
‘* House of Commons, a Court Party and 
‘* a Country Party,” it shows very clear- 
ly, that the people of America know very 
little indeed about our political parties ; 
that they carry along in their minds 
the names and ideas of three or four-score 
years back; and that they stand in need 
of a great deal of information upon this 
subject, which is, however, one of consi- 
derable importance in the history of these 
eventful times. In No. III. of this Vo- 


- lume, I have given you some account of 


the English Parliament. I have shown 
you how it is, that the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, while he was, a few years ago, kick- 
ing his heels up in a cradle, and feeding 
upon pap, had more real influence than 
all the battling debates put together; but, 
J have not, so fully as I could wish, ex- 
plained to. you how the Parties really 
stand at this time, and especially what 
are the views of those who are called Par- 


liamentary Reformers, and whose views 
you will finally, I hope, see carried into 
complete effect. : 

The old appellations of Whig and Tory 
really have had no application in Eng- 
land for nearly half a century. Since 
the cause of the Stuarts became com- 
pletely hopeless, the two parties in Par- 
liament have bgen contending merely for 
power and emelument. Until Pitt went 
out of office, in 1801, the people in power 
were called Pittites, and those who were 
seeking for power were called Foxites. 
But, after the medley which composed 
Addington’s administration, after Pitt’s 
return to power with a new and stranger 
mixture, and, especially, after the coalition 
between Fox, Grenville, and Addington, 
in 1806, all notion about a difference in 
the principles of any of these parties has 
been wholly effaced from the minds of the 
people. 

Indeed, the conduct of the Foxites, 
when they came into power, was enough 
to open the eyes of a people more blind 
than this, if such a people be to be found 
upon the face of the earth. In the coalz- 
tion ttself there was nothing at all to of- 
fend any man of sound sense. For, men 
who have differed very widely upon cer- 
tain measures, may very properly co- 
operate as to other measures, Men who 
have been very violently opposed to each 
other, may be very honourably recon- 
ciled. Greater experience may convince 
some of their errors; and the times may 
imperiously call for unanimity. There- 
fore, in the coalition itself there was 
nothing offensive; and, as far as my ob- 
servation went, (and it was pretty exten- 
sive in its rangé,) the nation was sin- 
cerely disposed to expect good, to expect 
a great change for the better, when Mr. 
Fox and his followers came into power. 

The disappointment, however, was cer- 
tainly the most complete that ever was 
experienced in the world. As to the pur- 
suing of the war, that was a question of 
which the public could not so well judge, 
But of the Javishing of the public money ; 
of the prodigality in sinecures, pensions, 
and jobs of all sorts, every body could 
judge. So far were we from seeing any 





change for the better, that we were soon 
convinced a change for tke worse had ta. 
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ken place. So far from hearing any one 
measure of Pitt condemned by the Fox- 
jtes; so far from hearing them censure 
any one of his principles; the defence 
which they constantly set up of their own 
measures was, that they were founded on 
the principles of Pitt! And, in conformity 
with this unparalleled act of apostacy, 
they unanimously voted a costly statue to 
his memory, on the express ground of his 


public services and virtues, after having 


seen him suspend the Habeas Corpus act 
for seven years ; after having seen him is- 
suing au Order in Council to authorize 
the refusal of cash payments at the Bank; 
after having witnessed the part he had 
acted in the affairs of Melville and Ben- 
field; after having opposed and voted 
against the many Bills of Indemnity, with 
which he died covered ; after all this, af- 
ter having lived to see the mischievous 
effects of this system, the Foxites, without 
one dissenting voice, voted a costly mo- 
nument to be erected at the people’s ex- 
pense to commemorate the publie sérvi- 
ces and public virtues of this same Pitt! 
From this same moment all men of any 
sense, (and such men only have any 
weight in fact,) who had ever beeu attach- 
ed to the Foxites, became so much dis- 
gusted with them, that it was impossible 
to meet any such man without hearing his 
expressions of disgust. The Whigs, (for 
so they still callthemselves,) thinking their 
power safe, and seeing themselves Jost 
with their former friends, betook them to 
the making of friends amongst the Pitt- 


ites, who, however, while they partook of 


their patronage, waited anxiously for their 
fall; and, when that fail came, which it 
did in a very short time, never was pub- 
lic satisfaction more general. | ust 
again (for I have done it before) do Mr. 
fox the justice to say, that he went into 
this coalition with great reluctance. | 
Know this, not only because Mr. Wrynp- 
HAM told me so, but because Mr. Fax told 
me so himself. He most strenuously ob- 
jected tp coalescing with Addington, and 
also to the Lord Chief Justice being in the 
Cabinet. But, he was in the days of his 
old age. He was overcome by his desire 
to gratify others. He had a long iist of 
hungry expectants at his heels; now, or 
never, they thought, was the time for them 
to come in for a share of the pickings; 
and they really forced him into that state, 


out of which he could not get when once 








entered into it, and the perplexities and 
shame attendant on which’ soon brought 
him to the grave. He keenly felt the 
compliments of the Pittites, bestowed 
upon him for ** tredduig so exactly in the 
‘* steps of that great man ;”’ he clearly saw 
that he bad, for ever, lost the hearts of his 
real political friends ; and, | believe, he 
was well assured (1 was, at any rate) 
that, if ahother general election bad ta- 
ken place during his life, he must, at last, 
have exchanged the City of Westminster 
for some rotten berough. 

If, however, there had ftemained the 
smallest doubt as to the sameness of the 
characters and views of the two parties ; 
if there had yet remained some few per- 
sons credulous enough to believe, that Or- 
POSITION Was a word that meant any thing 
more than a body of persons out of place, 
who wanted to get into place; if there 
had been any one man of sense in the 
whole kingdom, who still retained the old 
notion of the Orrosition being a body of 
men acting in defence of the Country’s 
rights against the influence of the **Court,”’ 
this last remaining dupe would have had his 
eyes completely opened in 1809; and espe- 
cially by the discussion, and the result of 
the discussion, on Mr, Maddocks’s motion 
against Castnereacn and Pexceva, in 
the case of Quintin Dick, the particulars 
of which | have detailed to you in No.V. of 
this present Volume. ‘This discussion, this 
vote, decided every thing that remained 
of undecision upon the question of party, 
Since the 12th of May, 1809, there has 
not been to be found one unbought pen oy 
tongue to pretend, that one of the parties 
is a straw better or worse than the other. 
Upon this occasion, it was an attack upon 
Castlereagh ‘and Perceval, as ministers, 
that was made by Mr. Maddocks; but, 
as practitioners of the system ; and, as was 
seen by the result of that memorable dis- 
cussion, though the OUTS were daily as- 
saulting the INS as ministers, they joined 
them most cordially in repelling against 
the selling of seats and the use of the 
most daring species of bribery, which, as 
they well Knew, had been practised by 
themselves, and which they, doubtless, 
anxiously haped to have an early oppor- 
tunity of practising again. 

There is a third party, however, which 
we must not wholly overlook, who are 
generally silent, but who, on opportune 
occasjons, throw themselves, with all their 
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might, into; one. scale or the uther. These 
persons, who are called (and, as,you will 
hy and by see, not without reason) ‘THE 
SAINTS, have Waitserrorce at their 
head. They watch for occasions when 
their. votes are really wanted, by the mi- 
nistry, and then, while professing to have 
heen agitated by, great doubis, and still to 
have some. conscientious scruples, they 
doubtingly decide in favour of that cor. 
ruption which bestows on them, and, 

deed, from which they extort, a * ek 
reward, which they carry off amidst the 
applause of the gulled part of the nation, 
and amidst the hootings of all persons of 
discernment. This crew were supposed 
to carry off in places, pensions, and con- 
tracts to friends and relations, more than 
300,000/. during the agitation of the af- 
fair of the Duke of York and Mrs, Clarke, 
when they talked most delightful cant, 
and gave, at last, their votes. in such a 
way as substantially to defeat the ends. of 


justice, and to perpetuate corruption and 


bribery. The Captain of this. crew is 
Wilberforce ; next comes Stephen, lis bro- 
ther-in-law ; then the Thorntons, Sumner, 
Shaw, Lefevre, Simeon, Butterworth, Gid- 
dy, and about 16 more. Of themselves, 
they are nothing; but when the two par- 
ties are nearly matched, they are every 
thing. The greater part of them hire 
their seats. Wilberforce used to be elect- 
ed for Yorkshire ; but, turned out there, 
he now hires a seat of Lord Calthorpe for 
the rotten borough of Bramber ; so that, of 
necessity, he enters upon his functions 
with perjury upon his own lips, and with 
the knowledge, that he sits in consequence 
of the most barefaced bribery. Such is 
the effect of his ‘* vital christianity.” He 
has, for many years, been carrying on a 
most shameful traflick in corruption, under 
the pretence of bettering the condition of 
the Blacks. ‘The Sierra Leone Company, 
and the African Institution, bave been 
made use of by him to fatten his relations 
and dependants. Dr. Tuorrr has proved 
the hypocrisy and cheatery of these insti- 
tutions of pretended humanity ; and he 
has also proved the insincerity and selfish- 
ness of Wilberforce. It is very strange 
that this man should so long have deceiv- 
edso large a part of the world. There 


was no greatly wicked act of Pitt's ad- 
ministration that he did not support. He 
supported, and stood forward in support- 
ing, the last war against America. He 


has been amongst the loudest for restoring, 
the Bourbons and the Pope. Not a word. 
does he now say about the murder of the 
French Protestants. In short, a greater, 
enemy of freedom, or a more really cor- 
rupt man, does not. exist even in that sink, 
of corruption, St. Stephen’s Chapel. His 
brother-in-law StepHEN, a man of mean. 
birth, low mind, but great impudence, 
would be as corrupt if he knew how. He 
has neither the craft.nor the talent of Wil- 
berforce. His impudent defence of cor- 
ruption, though it answered its purpose 
for the time, so blasted his character, that 
he was looked upen as being.no. longer of, 
any use, and was, therefore, quartered off, 
asa Muster of Chancery. ‘* The Saints”’ 
have sunk very much in reputation with- 
in these ten years. Indeed, the very. 
name suows the light in which they are 
viewed. They do, nevertheless, still de- 
ceive some. persons, at a distance from 
London, and who do not read much about 
passing events. The Saints know their 
own worth, and they take care to obtain 
the full amount of it; aud thus they act 
their pretty part. 

Besides these, there are three or four, 
who. are called Bolters, because they 
break away from every pack, and hunt 
singly. Amongst these, the most conspi- 
cuous is Mr. Banxs, whe has an estate in 
Dorsetshire, and is the owner of one seat 
out of two for the rotten borough of Corfe 
Castle in that county. He is a man of 
no. other talent than what has been ac- 
quired by industry. His vote is his own ; 
and he husbands it in the best manner 
possible for his own advantage. A more 
mean and corrupt man will with difficulty 
be found. He yields tono one but Wil- 
berforee in point of cunning; and, he has 
hecome of more consequence than even 
that prime son of hypocrisy since the lat- 
ter was ousted for Yorkshire. Wilber- 
force is compelled to hire his seat; or to 
depend upon some Borough- -owner for a 
gift; whereas Banks is the real owner of 
his, ‘aA. therefore, nobody can keep him 
out of Parliament. With this possession, 
and with great application to the public 
accounts, he makes himself very trouble- 
some, and gets, without binding himself 
to the ministry for a constancy, a great 
many good things for his relations, de- 
pendants, friends, and worn-out servants. 
You will hear ekg at times, most vocife- 





rous against the waste of the public mo- 
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ney; and then the whisper runs through 
the House, that ** Banks wants a sop.” 
When he has got that he is as silent as a 
mouse, for, perhaps, the rest of the session. 
Mr. Wynpuam, who came into the House 
once, during Fox’s administration, in 
180i, while Banks was making a set 
speech against some measure of the mi- 
nistry, sat down and whispered Mr. Free- 
mantle, I believe it was: ** How much 
** do you say that the dirty fellow wants 
** this time ?” 

You know, that the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is called the ** First 
Commoner of England.”? ‘The present 
Speaker, whese name is CHaries AB- 
BOTT, Was bred tothe: bar. He was, du- 
ring the first ministry of Pitt, for a short 
time, what is called Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He is a very small man, but a man 
with a great deal of that sort of talent 
which is wanted in his present capacity. 
In a day or two after the famous discus- 
sion on Mr. Maddocks‘s motion, in 1809, 
the Speaker, in a Committee of the whole 
House, took occasion to utter a very dig- 
nified reproof of those who had declared, 
that the traffick in seats was as notorious as 


the sun at noonday, at which declaration 


he said ‘* our forefathers would have start- 
led with horror ;’’ upon which Mr. Wynp- 
HAM, whispering Lord Fo.kestone, said, 
‘¢ | like monstrously your dignified little 
‘* Jawyers, and your first Commoners of 
‘¢ England, with a sinecure of fifteen hun- 
‘‘ dred a year in their pockets!’ The 
fact is, that this little fellow, while he was 


Chief Secretary in Ireland, seized hold | 


of a sinecure of 1,500/. a year that hap- 
pened to drop; and he has ever since 
held it, though he has, for many years, 
been receiving 6,000/. a year as Speaker, 


besides large sums for plate and furniture, 
all which he keeps as his own. So that 


here we have this ‘* First Commoner of 
England’? without an inch of land by in- 
heritance; a mere trading politician; a 
mere tool, raised upor account of his ser- 
vility and his fitness to gloss over the most 
scandalous partiality in the conducting of 
debates ; and a ‘* keeper of the Signet in 
Ireland,’ where there is no signet to keep ! 
‘These facts are known to comparatively 
few persons, even in England, and, of 
course, they aye still less known through- 
out the world. The whole thing is cor- 
rupt; itis a mass of corruption such as 
was never before heard of; but, it is 
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shrouded with such profound hypocrisy, 
such a chain of outward forms and ap-. 
pearances, and is so strongly barricadoed 
by the terrors of the law of libel, that it 
exists and flourishes in spite of truth and 
justice. The censure which the Speaker 
conferred-on the language about the traf- 
fick in seats was a mere blind. He knew 
of that traflick as well as any man in the 
House ; he had himself hired his own seat 
for years before he was elected at Ox- 
ford ; he knew that the traffick was neces- 
sary to the System; but, he also knew, 
that the open defenders of traffick had been 
indiscreet, and that there needed some- 
thing in the way of blind, in order to in- 
_duce the world to believe, that the traffick 
in seats was an abuse that had recently 
arisen, and that Curwen’s sham Bit, 
‘then about to be passed, would put an end 
to; when the only real effect of that Bill, 
_as altered by Perceval, was, to make the 
_trafick more secure, and to confine it to a 
| circle more select. 
| By this time you, in America, will be- 
‘gin to perceive, that you have never before 
had any thing like a correct notion about 
parties in this country. When you have 
been reading what are called the Debates 
in the House of Commons, you have been 
apt to suppose every man to be a man of 
weight whose name you have found form- 
ing the left shoulder of a long paragraph 
ina newspaper. Accordingly, you would 
look upon Mr. Trerney, Mr. Broucuam, 
Mr, Horner, Mr. Ponsonsy, Mr. Wit- 
BERFORCE, Sir SaMueL Romitiy, &c. as 
being our great men. ‘This, however, 
would .be a grievous mistake; for, they 
are neither more nor less than the mere 
barkers of the opposition Boroughmongers, 
or men who hire their seats for their own 
purposes. Mr. Brovcnam, who is a bar- 
rister, is put by Lord Darlington into one 
of his seven seats; Mr. Horner, who is a 
barrister, and a quarter sessions’ barrister 
too, is put into a seat by the Marquis of 
Buckingham ; Mr. Ponsonsy into another 
by Lord Fitzwilliam ; Mr. Wirperrorce 
is put in by Lord Calthorpe, but hires his 
seat; Sir Samuen Romi.ty hires his seat 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who owns eleven ; 
and as to Tierney, this old battered hack 
sits for a rotten borough called Appleby, 
in Westmoreland, which is the property of 
Lord Thanet. You remember poor old jo- 
king Courtney, so long a follower of Mr. 
Fox, He has two daughters, and was left 
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nearly destitute at the dissolution of Mr. 
Fox’s last ministry. He got little pensions 
for his daughters, and Lord Thanet (out of 
charity !) gave him the seat for Appleby for 
his life! He lets the seat and takes the mo- 
ney; and Tierney not having money to 
lay down, three or four of the Opposition 
Boroughmongers subscribed, at the last 
election, and paid Courtney for the hire 
of the seat for Tierney! After this anec- 
dote about Appleby and Mr. Tierney, you 
will, { think, want little more to make you 
see the whole thing in its true light. The 
people of England, generally speaking, 
now understand these matters pretty well ; 
but, if I could say to them what I say to 
you, they would understand what they 
ought to do, and that right quickly. And, 
ought I not to dare to tell it them? Wil 
even a Cossack say, that these things ought 
not to be proclaimed from the house top ? 
Will even a Cossack priest say, that a man 
ought to be imprisoned and fined for tell- 
ing the world facts of this public nature, 
and of such great interest to the people ? 
Such being the Poletical Parties in En- 
gland, you will not be surprised, that peo- 
ple of sense pay no attention to them. 
The parties themselves, however, are in- 
cessant in their efforts, through their news- 
papers, to keep up the idea of a Whig 
party and a ministerial party. opposed to 
each other upon political principle. In 
these vehicles of deception the party men 
carry on their wars ; and, any of you, who 
happen to read these prints, must think 
them perfectly in earnest. You know 
nothing of this sham fighting. Your Re- 
publican and your Cossack prints deal 
their blows at each other in sincerity. 
The great ability which your writers dis- 
play is drawn forth generally by honest 
feeling. The Cossacks, though some of 
them must, one would think, be corrupt, 
are, at any rate, in earnest. Whereas 
our party writers carry on a deliberate 
sham hostility. They meet as friends; 
live upon the most intimate and friendly 
footing ; they sometimes previously ar- 
range their parts; they get rich, and 
laugh at their employers and the world. 
In the midst of their wars, in the very 
heat of the very hottest of their battles, 
only let them perceive any one attacking 
the System itself, and instantly both par 
ties, though seemingly at work to tear 
each other to pieces, quit their hold, and 
fysten upon the common enemy. 
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The defeat of the Ministers, in the case 
of the Income Tax, was hailed by the 
Whigs as a’ symptom of a change of Mi- 
nistry ; but they soon found themselves 
deceived ; they soon found, that it was 
not for them that the people made a stir, 
and that a majority appeared on their 
side. The truth is, that this tax was re- 
jected by a majority of the Boroughmon- 
gers themselves, some of whom went 
against the Ministry upon this particular | 
occasion, because the tax was so much ta- 
ken from them. But, they go no farther, 
if you please, Messrs. Whigs! hey want 
the army and the other good things as 
much as the Ministry want them. 

From what has been said in this and 
former Numbers, you will clearly see that 
no material improvement can take place 
in our affairs, without a Reform in the Re- 
presentation. Formerly the people used 
to expect good, frem time to time, from 
a change of ministry. They used to look 
forward to such changes with great ex- 
pectations. But, since the days in which 
the Cannings, and Huskissons, and Roses, 
have flourished, that sort of expectatian 
has been wholly done away; and now 
there is no man who, at any time, wishes 
for a change of Ministry, unless he ex- 
pects to get something by it. At the last 
contested election for Hampshire, when 
asked for my vote, my answer was, that 
I should certainly not give myself the 
trouble to go to Winchester for any such 
silly purpose, it being a matter of perfect 
indifference to me, whether my cherries 
were eaten by the Jays or by the Mag- 
pies ; and, when I said this, | expressed 
the sentiment of every independent man 
of sense in the county. 

Therefore, there are many thousands of 
persons who are anxious to obtain a Re- 
form in the Representation. | This is, in- 
deed, a party opposed to the Ministry, 
but not less opposed to the Opposition. As 
to great principles of politics, we are di- 
vided into these two parties; one for a 
ieform, the other against it. The Re- 
formers have been called Jacobins, Le- 


‘vellers, Republicans, French Faction, De- 


mocrats, and Traitors. Yet, we have 
never ever talked of any thing but ob- 
‘sining the power of electing, by the peo- 
yle, those who call themselves the represen- 
vatives of the people. No reformer has- 
-ver proposed to touch the powers and 
prerogatives of the King ; no one has ever 
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proposed to diminish ‘the privilege :of ‘the 
Peers ; no one has ever proposedto meddle 
with the affairs. of the Church. We desire‘to 
make no change in the formof the govern- 
ment, or in the fundamental laws-of the 
land. We-ssay, thatevery man of-us, who 
‘is really free from any sort of bondage, 
and who is unstained with any infamous 
crime, has a right to vote in the choosing 
‘of those whose will is to decide the fate 
of his:property and his life; and we say, 
that every man deprived of this right, call 
him what youwill, is, in fact, a slave. 
We say, that, for the want of such a 
‘system, ‘we see perjury, bribery, and cor- 
ruption, ranging at large throughout the 
‘country ; and, we say, thata restoration 
‘to such a system of representation is a 
Tight, which, besides the claims of justice, 
the ancient laws of our country give us. 


We contend, that these laws provide for 


annual parliaments ; and, if we are tuld 
{as we sometimes are) to observe, ‘that 
even -you elect your House of Represen- 
tatives for (wo years, we reply, that you 
also elect:your Chief Magistrate and ‘your 
Senate, and that you have no established 
Church. All these are stationary, and 
the two former hereditary with us, while 
our Church is, of itself, a great power, al- 
ways on the side of the Aristocracy and 
the Crown. We contend, therefore, that 
a House of Commons, chosen annually, is 
necessary to the maintenance of our rights 
and liberties. 

You will ask, perhaps, what can be said 
against a proposition so reasonable, so 
fair, so unquestionably just; and, espe- 
cially after the repeated declarations of 
old Lord Chatham, Fox, Lord Grey, Pitt, 
&c. (Pitt having solemnly declared, that, 
until the House of Commons was reform- 
ed, ‘‘ it was impossible for an honest man 
** to be a minister in England.”’) ‘Phe 
truth is, that no argument is ever made 
use of against the proposition. Mere 
abuse is frequently resorted to; but, there 
are sO many persons, who have an inte 
rest in the continuation of the present 
system; andall the corporate, collegiate, 
ecclesiastical, civil, military, and other 
Jegai authorities and channels, are so com- 
pletely connected, in feeling, with the 
system, that there are no great rallying 
points; there is nobody to give the appii- 
cation for reform such a consistency as to 
make it of weight, and to press it forward 
with energy. Sir Francis Burnett, Mr. 





Mappocks, and one or two others, have 
invariably and most nobly stood forwari 


in‘this cause. The former, at the expense 


of, probably, a‘hundred thousand pounds, 
added ito an imprisonment in ‘the Tower, 
whither he was sent by the majority oi 
that very 'Perceval, whom Mr. Maddocks 
accused before the same House, only a 
few months before,*!has never ceased te 


-call fora reform as the only means of :pub- 
lic good. 
great.efforts in the cause, and, by his elo- 


He has, in various ways, made 


quence, joined to the universal acknow- 
ledgment of his integrity and disinterested- 
ness, backed by that weight which ancient 
family and large estates seldom fail to cat- 
ry with them, he-has certaigly produced a 


very great and lasting effect in favour of 


that change, ito produce which has really 
been the labour of his life. Out of the 
House, Major Canrwrieutr has spent 
more than 40:years in this same cause ; 
and, at the age of 76, he still pursues his 
object with all the zeal of youth, and the 
talent of the:prime of life. 

But, great as.is the character, and ta- 
lents, and zeal, of these gentlemen, they 
are but ‘two, at last, in a:country which 
bas more than a theusand families with 
hereditary titles, and whose government 
has 60 millions a year passing through its 
bands. In such a state of things, how are 
the people to make a way for their claim ? 
Would they meet in a County ? Who are 
the authorities there ? The Lord Licuten- 
ant, the Sheriff, the Justices of the Peace, 
the Clergy, and all these, except a part of 
the latter, are directly appointed by the 
Ministry ; that is to say, by those at 
whose nod the ministers themselves hold 
their places, and emoluments, and patron- 
age. Would the people meet in a town, 
or city ? There is a Corporation. Would 
they meet in a Borough? Oh, no! Thus, 
then, while there is the great and terrible 


weight of the 60 miillion goverument, and 


that of the tenancy under the Aristocra- 
cy, against the rallying of the people, 
every creature in authority, and every 
mode of assembling for ordinary purposes, 
presents an additional impediment to the 
cause of reform. 

There has been formed a society, call- 
ed the Hampden Club, the object of which 





* See No. V. of the present Volume, for a 
full account of the memorable proceedings of 
llth and 12th of May, 1809. 
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is said to be to durther the cause of re- 
form. 


wriGHT belong. 


yet, earned no very high title to public 
praise. ‘T'en thousand pounds expended 
by this Club in the distribution of publi- 
Cations, and a meeting in every county 
in the kingdom, which the members of 
this Club might easily effect, would make 
Corruptionextremely uneasy. But nothing 
good will ever be dove by meeting and 
talking about what they are to talk about 
when they meet next time. To say the 
truth, I, for my part, expect nothing from 
this Club; and 1 am of opinion, that, 
whenever reform comes, and come it must, | 
it will come through the Bank of Eng-, 
land. If that famous Old Lady had but | 
gone on as she was going three or four | 
months ago. If she had brought wheat 
down to 4s. a bushel, and kept it there | 





for 18 months or two years, | would have - 


ensured the Hamppen Club a parliamen- 
tary reform without the smallest degree 
of assistance from them. Sut, her Lady- 
ship has relaxed ; she is again to be pro- : 
tected fur two years; she will again send | 
forth her paper; and, already, upon the , 
bare prospect, wheat has risen from 6s. to’ 
10s. a bushel: and, in all probability, we | 
shall see it 15s. a bushel in less than three | 
months ! 

Thus, you see, that it is still the old | 
question : shall the people choose those who | 
fax them, or shall they not? People may | 
talk as long as they please about the | 
means of making this country prosperous 
and contented ; but, it never will be, and | 
never can be, either the one way or the 
other, ‘til this question is settled upon 
just grounds. It, indeed, the proposition 
was to make a change in the kind of go- 
vernment ; if, looking across the Atlantic, 
we were to propose your way of making 
fhe country prosperous and happy, it 
might, and not without good reason, be 
said, that we were schemers, and that we 
were aitempting to apply here what was 
only applicable in a wholly different state 
of society. But, we are tor nothing new ; 
we want to destroy. no lawful thing; we 
want to do no more than remove noto- 
rious abuses, notorious violations of the 
Jaws of our country ; we only want to res- 
cue ourselves from a state, in which we 
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To this Club Sir Francis Burdett’ 
and the venerable and virtuous Caxr-' 
But, if we are to judge 
of a plan by its effects, this Club has, as. 
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property and our persons. And, willany 
Cossack assert that we are Jacobins be 
cause we entertain this wish? Will any 
Cossack assert, that we are traitors, bes 
cause we wish to put an end to the most 
scandalous scenes of bribery, corruption, 
venality, and perjury, that ever dishgured 
and disgraced a people? Faith! a Cos- 
sack may be ready to say this; for, our 
Saints are ready to say it, and to swearit 





i 





have nothing to say in the disposal of our 


too, if you will hold them the books 

Such being the real state of parties in 
England, you will be able to judge (if you 
pay attention to this statement) of* the 
prospect which we bave beiore us. But, 
above all things, you will take care never 
to look upon an English Lawyer as a pa- 
triot. We have never yet had-one single’ 
lawyer, who has not, sooner or later, be- 
come a decided supporter of the system, 
and, we have seldom had one, who, after 
riding iuto power on the shoulders of the 
populace, has not become a most bitter 
persecutor of freedom. With you the 
matter is essentially different. Your poor 
government has no Sik Gowas, and Com- 
nussicnerships, and fat Offices in Colonies, 
and a thousand other things which our 
rich government has. For aman to thrive 
as a lawyer in your country, he must not 
only understand the law, but be able well 
to urge his client’s rights. Your lawyers 
must, at any rate, have clients; whereas 
the far greater part of ours have none, 
and never had, never will have, and never 
wich to bave any, and are frequently much 
more successiul than those who have cli- 
ents. A very considerable part (the great- 
er half) of our barristers are looking for 
office, or enjoying office, under the go- 
vernment. In short, there are even now 
60 or 70 millions a year raised in taxes, 
and it is very hard if the lawyers do not 
get their tuil share. 

For some time past our principal minis- 
ters have chiefly been lawyers: Pitt, Dun- 
das, Addington, Perceval, Vansittart,* and 
many more; and as to Chiet Clerks and 
Secretaries, the bar, the prolific bar, sup- 
plies them ‘in suoals. Between the bar 
and an oflice there frequently intervenes a 





* Who really was no more than a Quarter 
Sessions’ lawyer 18 years ago. . He wrote a 


pamphlet in praise of Pitt’s system, and Pitt 
made him a Commissioner of Stoich Herringe, 
in the year 1601, at the time of the great 
scarcity. : 














To Commopore 


period of authorship of some sort. The 
wig and gown accommodate themselves 
wonderfully to the duties of Critic, Editor, 
Paragraph-grinder, Pamphleteer, Parasite, 
and Pimp. Thus a regular supply is kept 
up by a kind of system resembling that of 
succession crops in well-managed gardens. 
The seedling lawyer remains in the beds of 
the Inns of Court till he acquires a sufficient 


stock of brass and loquacity. Removed to} 


the more active scenes of the press, he ge- 
nerally obtains, by the bustle, puffing, and 
noise that he makes, some share of noto- 
riety ; and, if he discover little talent, he 
seldom fails to discover Jess principle, 
whick is the best of all possible recom- 
mendations. His next step is an office, 
and, if he cam raise the money, a seat in 
Parliament. If he once get im here, he 
soon takes root in the pockets of the peo- 
ple, where he flourishes, rearing his head 
aloft, amd spreading out his branches like 
a cedar of Lebanon, and happy is the man 
who lives to see him eradicated. We are 
often told, that lawyers are like other men. 
They would be like other men. They are 
like other men naturally, as swords are 
naturally like other pieces of steel, or, as 
cocks with steel spurs on arenaturally like 
other cocks. But, if the mode, and prin- 
ciples, and views of their education be 
different from those of other men, they 
will be and must be unlike other men. 

I do not here, however, speak of all 
our lawyers. There are some very learn- 
ed, and most diligent and upright men ; 
men who only look to their profession, 
fairly practised, for their elevation in life. 
But, as to the great mass, they are what I 
have just described them; and, certainly, 
a greater curse has seldom afllicted a coun- 
try. Before those who have power, they 
fawn like spaniels, or crouch like setters ; 
when they have power at their back, they 
are bold and remorseless as bull-dogs; 
while, upon all occasions, they are crafty 
as foxes. Where education for the bar is, 
generally speaking, education for office 
under the government, what chance can 
any man stand in a contest against that! 
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government? This is amongst the evils of 
the system under which we live, and it is 
by no means one of the least. However, 
this is an evil to which you will never be 
exposed, so long as your government con- 
tinues what it new is. 

Wm. Cossetr. 





TO 
COMMODORE DAVID PORTER, 
Of the United States Navy. 


Botley, 27th April, 1816. 


‘Srr—In the last Quarterly Review but 
one, there was a‘very base attack upon 
}your character and cenduct. In order te 
convince you, that you ought not to sup- 
pose that all my countrymen appreved of 
such vile publications, Finserted, m No. 11. 
of this volume, a Letter to the Author, or 
Editor of that work, whose name is WizL- 
LIAM GirrorD. I there gave an account 
of this literary hero; but, in my state- 
-ment of what he received out of our taxes, 
|I was, f find, guilty of an omission, which 
[ now proceed to correct. I said, that he 
had been rewarded by a sinecure ef more 
than 300/. a year, under the title of Clerk 
of the Foreign Estreats, and that he was 
a Commissioner of the Lottery. But, I 
now find that he has another place ; that 
is, the place of ‘* Paymaster of the Band 
‘* of Gentlemen Pensioners,” at 3001. a 
year. A most suitable office, you will 
say, for the Whipper-in of a set of hired 
Kteviewers! What particular Band of pen- 
sioners this may be I do not know. Per- 
haps the whole Band may be Reviewers ; 
if so, Sir, I leave you to guess what a 
chance the Journal of your celebrated 
Cruise stood in their hands ! 

I gave an account in No. 11. of the con- 
duct of this writer in the cases of Peter 
Pindar and Anthony Pasquin. and also of 
the conduct and character of the Judge, 
Kenyon. In short, I showed what the 
baseness of Reviewing really was, in 





England. But, Sir, 1 must again beg of 
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you and your countrymen, and all foreign- 
ers, to keep your eye steadily fixed upon 
this fact, that writers, like Mr. Girrorp, 
are, in this country, absolutely in pay of 
the government ; that is to say, that they 
live upon the taxes, and, of course, assist 
in producing pauperism and misery. This 
is not the case in your country. ‘There a 
writer, if he get rich, or, if he live by the 
pen, must receive his income from the 
people who voluntarily buy his works. 
There he need care little about his read- 
ers; his payers are the only persons that 
he need care for, or that he does care for. 
This writer must have known very well 
how base it was in him te assault your 
character, in the mauner that he. did; 
what a shameful prostitution of talent he 
was guilty of; but, his mind had, for 
many years, been made up to that, and 
had been seared against all reflections of 
this sort. 

You will naturally ask, how we can to- 
lerate, how we can endure, how we can 
submit, to see our money, raised from us 
in taxes, and earned with our sweat and al- 
most with our very blood: you will natu- 
rally ask, how we can submit to see our mo- 
ney given to a man like this, while we see 
nearly two millions of paupers overspread 
the land. If, indeed, he had ever in his 
whole lifetime rendered any sort of ser- 
vice to the country ; if he had served, at 
any time of his life, in the army, the 
navy, or in any other branch of public 
business, there might be’ some exicuse for 
the heaping of these sums of money on 
him; but, to give this man, who was a 
few years ago tutor to Lord Bexorave, 
and who has never been in any kind of 
public employ, an income to equal that 


_ of five or six Lieutenants of the Navy, is, 


you will say, an act for which the-em- 
ployers of this man ought to be hanged, 
it being neither more nor less than a rob- 
bery of the people. 

However, Sir, I think I can now defy 
Mr. Girrorp’s talent at falsehood and de- 
ception as far as relates to America ; and, 
if he continue to deceive the people here, 
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those people are not to be*pitied. He is 
one of those, whose labours, though they 
tend to keep up the delusion for a while, 
will, in the end, make the fall of the ty- 
ranny more complete and more memora- 
ble. 

I have the pleasure to assure you, that 
every one, whom I have heard speak on 
the subject, has reprobated the cowardly 
and viperous attack made on you by this 
sinecute assailant; but, strange as yow 
will think it, very few persons here know 
that his statement, which represents the 
Essex to have been captured by one Eng- 
lish ship, is a falsehood! There is hardly 
any one in England, out of the pale of the 
admiralty, who does not firmly believe, 
that you were beaten and captured by the 
Phebe alone! But, if you could know the 
state of our press, you would not wonder 
at this. As to all matters, relating to the 
war with America, this nation, generally 
speaking, are nearly as ignorant as are 
the dogs and the horses. As far, however, 
as the truth has made its way with re- 
gard te your exploits, they have received 
the admiration which is due to them ; and, 
there are many men in England, amongst 
whom I[ am one, who most sincerely wish 
you health, happiness, and success in your 
present important employment of adding 
to the strength of that navy, towards the 
fame of which you have so largely contri- 
buted. We, who entertain these wishes, 


are very far from desiring to see the pow- 


er and fame of our own country diminish- 
ed. We are for the prosperity and honour 
of England in preference to those of all 
the rest of the world. But, we by no 
means believe, that the overturning of 
your system of government, that the ex- 
tinguishing of the example set by you, 
would tend to the prosperity and honour 
of England, it being impossible for us to 
have an idea of national prosperity and 
honour, not accompanied with real liberty. 
In short, we are not beasts enough to be- 
lieve, that our prosperity, or our honour, 
would be advanced by our enabling a 
gang of tyrants, who are continually rob- 
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bing and insulting us, to subjugate you ; 
and, therefore, in every undertaking, 
Which does not tend to the abridgment 
of the known rights of our country, and 
which do tend to give to freedom power to 
struggle against, and, finally, to overcome 
despotism, we most cordially wish you 
success. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. Copserr. 


P 8. This very minute I have received 
a letter from a gentleman in Sussex, whom 
I never had ‘the pleasure to see in wy life, 
informing me that accident ‘has put into 
his hands, and that he has forwarded to 
me, a part of the gilded ropes, made use 
of in the vessels, engaged in the ever-me- 
_ morable fight-on the Serpentine river, which 
ropes I will, as.soon as possible, most.as- 
suredly send to you. Perhaps you may 
have forgotten the piece of Naval History 
herereferred to. lu 1814,whenthekings, 
our allies, were in England, there was a 
sea-fight in miniature contrived, in order 
to give them an idea of our prowess. The 
scene was a large pond in.one of the parks 
nearLondon. Here vessels :were erected, 
guns:put on board of them; and every thing 
else done that was calculated to give the 
thing an-airofreality. The English Fleet 
and the American Fleet came to action in 
fine style; the contest was uncommonly 
obstinate ; but, at last, poor Jonathan was 
compelled to haul down his ‘bits of 
striped:bunting,” and * submit to our gal- 
lant and magnanimous tars.”’ At this result 
of the combat not less than, perhaps, two 
hundred thousand voices made the air ring 
with shouts of triumph ; while, at very near- 
ly the same moment, a whole squadron of 
real‘English ships were hauling down their 
colours to an tnfertor American squadron, 
commanded by Commodore M‘Donnough, 
on!Lake' Champlain! ‘We who really love 
our country do not think her honoured in 
victories like that of the Serpentine river ; 
nor, though we are always-sorry to hear of 


Genprat Brown. 
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any of our countrymen being defeated, 
when we consider ‘them merely as our 
countrymen, can we Jament at their over: 
throw and humiliation, when we consider 
them as the tools of despotism, employed 
in the work of destroying liberty abroad, 
in order to enable that despotism more 
firmly to rivet the chains about our own 
necks. 





—- 


GENERAL BROWN. 


The article, which, in the last number 
but one, I published from the Yankee 
newspaper, respecting this gentleman, has 
drawn forth, from an anonymous corres¢ 
pondent,a most bitter attack upon the cha- 
racter and conduct of the General. What 
I shall do in this case, is this: I will, as 
soon as possible, send the article, some 
how or other, to General Brown, leaving 
him to send me an answer to it, if he 
thik it worth while. For, as to making. 
my work the vehicle of attack on Ameri- 
can officers, while our libel laws would 
squeeze me half to death, if I were to 
publish what Americans write against our 
officers, I will be guilty of no such base- 
ness. Nay, if this anonymous writer 
were to publish his attack in another pa- 
per, [ should not dare answer his publi- 
cation, in the manner in which it ought to 
be answered. 


be very cautious in what J say in defend- 
ing him. Indeed, I dare net defend him, 
if to his defence any circumstance dis- 


honourable to any English officer, or per-. 


son in authority, be necessary to be stated, 
Thus is any one permitted to fly open- 
mouthed at the reputation of General 
Brown, as Sinecure Girrorp has at Com- 
modore Porter; but, in defence of Gene- 
ral Brown aman must keep on a very 
tight muzzle. To obtain freedom of the 
ptess, such as would enable me to utter 
what.I feel on the subject of the River Rai- 
sin, Hampton, Frenchtown, Alexandria, 


I may attack the American: 
general as much as | please ; but, I must: 
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fo be no scruple to insert the attack ; and, 
when my correspondent will obtain ‘the. 


‘insert his attack on General Brown, which, 
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&c., is‘out of my power; ‘but, it is ‘com- 
pletely within ny power to ‘prevent my 
work from:being the vehicle of attack, while 
the means of defence are prohibited. No: 
corruption has vehicles enough at its abso- 
lute command: it would be a shame, in- 
deed, if I were to lend my ‘pages to its 
purposes. In America, if an English of- 
ficer be attacked in print, there is a press, 
which dares defend him, and, in making 
that defence, to inculpate, if ithe-case call 
for it, any officer, or other person, in Ame- 
rica. When this is the case, there ought, 


same freedom of the press for'me, I will 


however, is of so personal and foul a na- 
ture, that, under no :circumstances, ought 
‘ittto be published, in any-country, without 
the real mame of the author. However, 
if this gentleman has really that zeal for 
the honour of his country which he pro- 
fesses to. have, there is a much larger field 
for him than the character and conduct of 
General Brown. -I mean, the long list of 
charges, contained in the ‘“‘ American Ex- 
position,” republished by Mr. Cremenr, 
at 192, Strand, Londen. ‘This pamphlet, 
which has been published in London 
more than eight months, has not yet been 
noticed in any of our reviews. I have 
seen it in French. It has been read in all 
the courts of Europe. If ever there was a 
publication calculated to do so much mis- 
chief to the character of any government, 
as this is calculated to do to the character 
of ours, 1 am very much deceived; and 
yet, not a word is said in answer to it, or 
by way of commentary on it. What is the 
conclusion? Now, if the anonymous as-. 


_ gailant of General Brown will “ turn to’’’ 


ahd answer this Exposition, what a service 
will he render! His attack on General 
Brown will find a place in such an answer 
naturally enough. Let us live in hopes, 
then, that we shall see this terrible Expo- 
sition answered at last. 

Wu. Cospert. 


, 1816. 
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SPIES DESTINED FOR AMPRICA, 


"Botley, 27th April, 1816. 
‘The affair of Captain Henry is tao 
well known to be dwelt on ‘here ; but,.it 
ought always ‘to he referred to as a proof 
of the disposition of this government to- 
wards the United States, and to be borne 
in mind, when we are talking of spies for 
America. The following letter, sent ,to 
me by the gentleman, whose;name will be 
found at.the bottom of it, will show, that J 
am not singular in my opinion with regard 
to the views of our despots towards the 
United States. I will first insert the let- 
ter, and then add some remarks .of my 
own on the subject. 


‘Warwick, 3d Mar¢h, 1816. 


Mr. Cosserr,—It is impossible for any 
one who reads our parliamentary debates, 
who knews of the various military and 
naval establishments and barracks all over 
the country, and who has watched the po- 
licy of the European governments, not to 
perceive that it is intended to make com- 
mon cause against the liberties of the 
people, and to annihilate every one who 
refuses to submit to the most brutal and 
degrading doctrines of ‘* passive obedience 
‘‘ and non-resistance.”” With immense 
standing armies, with a press daily emit- 
ting the most desolating lava of sophistry 
and falsehood ; with a House of Commons 
constructed so as to shelter ministers ; 
with taxation carried to the utmost ex- 
treme; with poor-houses and jails filled 
with inhabitants ; with these evils, any 
resistance from this country cannot be 
hoped for. Your advice, therefore, to the 
Republicans of America, to ‘‘ buld ships 
‘* and cast cannon,” is now well timed, 
politic, and necessary. If there be any 
man in that happy country, who does not, 
or will not see this, I presume he must 
labour under some mental derangement. 
fo me it appears as conspicuous as the 
corruptions in our House of Commons, 
which are declared to be as notorious as 
the Sun at Noonday. Without the Ame- 





[ticans do ** build ships and cast cannon ;” 
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without they are all armed, and firmly re- 
solved to defend themselves; without they 
are resolved to give no quarter to trai- 
tors, hired spies, and informers, their in 

dependence will not last another quarter 
of a century ; for, until its ruin be accom- 
plished, the ‘* divine right men” cannot 
rest in their villanies secure, nor can the 
liberties of mankind be thoroughly de- 
stroyed. There may be, as { hope there 
always will be, ‘* the successful example of 
‘¢ the Democratic Rebellion.”? There may 
always be a rallying point. There may 
be an asylum for the persecuted and op- 
pressed of all nations, and there may al- 
ways (I hope) be a want of Priestcraft and 
King’s-craft, the hotbeds of all the hy- 
pocrisy, idleness, and tyranny, that op- 
press mankind. Therefore, Americans, 
unite. Every man of yon be as the sen- 
‘timel; all eye andalfear. The destinies 
of liberty are in your hands. England 


has degenerated, all Europe is enslaved, 
her hired mercenaries are on the watch, 
and your liberties and your happiness are 


the objects of her prey. If you think 
these observations are dictated by a gloo- 
my or misanthropic disposition; if you 
think that because my heart is swelled 
with grief at the miseries of my own 
country, I am over anxious about the wel- 
fare of yours, read attentively the two 
following extracts from a work just pub- 
lished by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, en- 
titled, ‘*‘ The Colonial policy of Great 
‘‘ Britain considered with regard to her 
«* North American Provinces, &c. &c. &c. 
‘‘ by a BRITISH TRAVELLER.” 

Speaking of Louisiana, he says, ‘* This 
‘* region, so valuable, has been transferred 
‘from one deadly rival of this country 
«* to another, whose inclinations and op- 
‘* portunities assume a more tremendous 
‘s character than the former, whose hatreu 
‘and restless ambition are in conse- 
‘* quence rendered comparatively impo 
‘¢‘ tent; but which has given to the latter 
‘¢ a source of power not to be viewed 
‘¢‘ without the greatest concern ; and our 
*‘ government tamely looking on while 


SprzS DESTINED FOR AMERICA. 
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‘* the United States most fraudulently took 
** possession of this fine country, in trust 
‘** for Napoleon.; being the first step of a 
‘* projected concert between the ruler of 
** France and the American Government 
‘* for depriving Great Britain of her Cana- 
‘* dian territories. By this imbecility on 
‘* our part, we have permitted a source 
‘‘ of the most stable greatness to pass 
** trom our hands, the value of which to 
‘‘ us must have been greatly enhanced 
‘‘-by its contiguity to our West-Indian 
‘*‘ Islands; by its being the key to the 
** rich and fertile plains of the Ohio and 
‘** Mississippi; by the avenue it would 
‘** open for our manufactures into one of 
‘‘ the most wealthy and populous of all 
‘* the Spanish Colonies ; but most of all, 
‘‘ by the command it would have given 
‘* us, in union with the Canadas, over the 
** United States, which would then have 
‘* been surrounded by British power, and 
‘*¢ the whole length of the internal fron- 
‘* tier at all times to the admission of our 
** merchandise.”’ 

The above passage speaks to you pret- 
ty plain, but the following one is the 
cream of the joke, and, after you have 
read it attentively, [ wish you to summon 
your families. before you, and to tell them 
not to think of enjoying the luxuries of the 
earth, or the beauties of the loom, with- 
out being prepared and willing to fight: 
‘‘ It is, indeed, much to be regretted, that 
‘¢ Government, in order to obtain more 
‘¢ accurate information, does not employ 
** SECRET EMISSARIES. An intelli- 
‘* gent, active man, who might visit a co- 
‘‘ Jony, or the United States, as a mere 
‘* traveller, would prove of the greatest 
‘¢ service to Great Britain, furnished with 
‘* credentials to show in cases of necessity 
‘* only, and funds, which would be com- 
‘* paratively trifling, to defray his ex- 
‘* nenses. He might mix in various soci- 
‘‘ eties, inspect the forts, seaports, &c. 
‘* without exciting the least suspicion; and 
** thus communicate to the gove:nment at 
‘* home the fac-similies of the real state 
** of things abroad, which neither an ac- 
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<¢ credited minister, nor any person in his 
<¢ suite, could ever possess. Persons in 
‘«‘ abundance might be selected from the 
‘¢ middle class in society, who, for a slender 
‘¢ travelling stipend, and a trifling remu- 
« neration for their time and labour.could 
“« prosecute the necessary inquiries, and do 


** the business most effectually.” 
Wm. Goopman. 


The work from which Mr. Goopman 
takes these extracts, was published in 
Scotland, the country, which (for what 
reason it would take some time to show) has 
always produced the most bitter and inde- 
fatigable enemies of American liberty. 
and, indeed, of liberty all over the world. 
There are some very, very good Scots- 
men ; but, generally speaking, Scotland 
is a country of slaves; and, when those 
slaves come to have power in their hands, 
they are the most unrelenting in the use 
of it. But, the author of this work, be he 
who he may, only speaks the sentiments 
of others far above him. He follows, and 
does not lead. His work is. rather to be 
considered as an approval of what has 
been done, and is doing, than as a cause 
of what is to be done. For ny part, | 
have no question, that there are, at this 
very moment, many spies, in the United 
States, of the description given by this 
writer ; and, that there has been a regu- 
lar plan digested for the subversion of the 
liberties of that country. 

In what part of Enrope has this govern- 


ment not had spies? Where has it not me 


vished its means on traitors and assassins ? 
And, if even sovereigns in this part of the 
world have not been able to sleep in safe- 


ty for its machinations, can we suppose, 


that a country like the United States of 
America is not in danger from those ma- | 


chinations ? This government, as all men 
of sense have long perceived, has, for the 
last 25 years, been using all its means for 
the purpose of crushing freedom, where- 
ever she might show her head. ‘The rea- 
son for this, is, that the tyrants are well 
convinced, that, if freedom be seen tg ex- 
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ist in any other country, the people here 

will not long remain slaves. This was 
the great cause of the war against France, ' 
in which they have finally succeeded so’ 
completely. They have, by the example 
which they have caused France to present 
to the world, and to England in particular, 
thrown such discredit, such disgrace, on the 

cause of freedom, that many of her friends 

here have long despaired of ever seeing 

herrevive. They have certainly despair-. 
ed too soon; for, the effects on our own 

internal affairs, produced by these wars 

against freedom, are such 4s to threaten 

the very existence of the tyranny. 

But, of all the dreaded objects of the 
tyrants, the example of America, is that 
which haunts their minds with the great- 
est horrors, They are attentive to all that 
is passing ; and, whether they stuff a sen- 
sible man or an avowed idiot into the of- 
fice of avowed Envoy to the United States, | 
a post merely intended to secure the hold- 
er a couple of thousands a year for life ; 
whether they cram into it the bastard, or 
the legitimate son, or the brother. of a 
Mistress, of some Boroughmonger; or. 
whether they fill it with a man of credit, 
they will never neglect the means, as far 
as they can discover and use them, which 
secret agency offers. They see the emi- 
grations that are taking place; they know 
how many men of property have gone, 
and are going, to the United States ; they 
are well informed, that one consequence 
of their diabolical success in Europe, is,. 
the driving of many thousands of the best 
people in Europe, to inhabit, improve, and 
strengthen America, and to add, in that 
country, to the just hatred already exist- 
ing there against them. They are aware 
of all this. They know, too, that, as 
America increases in population and. com- 
merce, a knowledge of the happiness of her 
people, and of the nature of her government 
and laws will be extended. They know, 
that their power is held by mere force 
against only a part of the people in Eng- 
land ; and, they also know, that, if America 
should once make such a figure in the world 
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as to force the knowledge of her example 
upon the whole of the people of England, 
it would be impossible for them to resist the 
storm which would be raised against, thein. 
Therefore, they have the strongest of 
all possible motives for endeavouring to 
subvert the American government, and the 
liberties of that country ; they have the 
strongest of all possible motives for en- 
deavouring to make the American people 
miserable. Let me beg of the Americans, 
therefore, not to listen to those who would 
persuade them, that any thing so unnatu- 
ral cannot be wished by’ England. It is 
not England that wishes to see them de- 
graded and miserable. It would, indeed, 
be very unnatural in the people of Eng- 
land to entertain such a wish, especially 
as they must profit (if their government 
were just and wise) by American. pros- 
perity, But, it is, for the reasons before 
stated, perfectly natural in the government 
of England, constituted as it now is, to 
wish to see America made an example to 
be shunned, though, by the same act, 
great injury were inflicted on the people 
of England. Certainly, if the true inte- 
rest of England were consulted; if the 
decision of the people could be obtained 
after making them thoroughly acquainted 
with the merits of the case; that decision 
would be, that there should be endless 
peace and friendship between the two 
nations, who might also give freedom and 
lasting peace to all other nations. There 
really is no ground for envy or hostile ri- 
valship between them. They are at such 
an immense distance from each other; 


their climate and natural situation are so/| 


different; many of their principal pro- 
ducts and pursuits are so different as to 
render one of them, in many cases, ne- 
cessary to the other. They have hardly 
any thing in common, but what naturally 
tends to smooth the intercourse between 
them, and to cement the bonds of friend- 
ship ; namely, their origin, language, re- 
ligion, manners, and municipal laws. And 
yet (which is truly monstrous to think of !’) 
a band of Boroughmongers, having usurp- 
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ed the-rights, of the English people, and 
fearing the example of freedom in Ame- 
rica, contrive. the means of keeping two 
such. nations. in a state of unnatural and 
incessant animosity, and, occasionally, of 
setting them to work. to cut each others’ 
throats. 

This is the close and true view of the 
matter. It is not against England, that 
my correspondent and I call upon the 
Americans to ‘* build ships and cast can- 
** non ;” but, against the band of Borough- 
mongers, who rule, plunder, and insult 
England; and who are always disposed 
to employ the terrible force, which the 
vast revenues of our industry has put into 
their hands, to annoy, and, if possible, 
render miserable, every people, whose 
example is likely to give us encourage- 
ment to shake off our chains. When the 
Americans look back at the scenes of the 


prison ships in their revolutionary war ;, 


at the late scenes at Hampton and Alexan- 
dria, and at those intended for New-Or- 
leans, Baltimore, and other cities and 
towns, they will, I hope, bear in mind, 
that the Boroughmongers of England must 
repeat such scenes, or must subvert Ame- 
rican freedom by other means, in order to 
preserve their own infamous despotisna 
overus. Therefore, it is not to treaties, 
to boundary lines, to commercial stipula- 
tions, that they ought to look. Here is, in 
existence in England, a band of men, who 
really have all the power in their hands, 
and whose very existence, as such a band, 
depends upon the destruction of freedom 
in every other known country in the 
world. ‘This body of power, which con- 
stitutes the government of England, is es- 
sentially hostile to the freedom, and the 
free institutions of America ; and, as long 
as this body of power exists, whether by 
the means of force, delusion, or fraud, it 
will have at its command a greater capa- 
city to do mischief than any other mass of 
power to be collected in Europe. 

It is very true, as the author of “ Colo- 
nial Policy,” observes, that persons em- 
ployed in the manner that he describes, 
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with suitable funds -at their. command, 
might do a great deal against the United 
States, which is inhabited by a free peo- 
ple; but, a people very much off their 
guard. Few real traitors woukd be found 
among the Americans ; but, a great many 
men, carried to criminal party excesses. 
I have no idea of this corrupt government, 
with all its millions, being able to excite 
a civil war in the United States ; the peo- 
ple have too much good sense ; they know 
too well how to estimate the benefits they 
enjoy. Buta great deal of harm might-be 
done by the proposed spies inone way or 
another; and, that our government has 
the disposition to employ such agents is a 
fact, which no Cossack will be bold enough 
to dispute ; for, though it was denied (and, 
I hope with truth) that their agent, Cap- 
tain Henry, succeeded in finding a traitor 
in New-England, it was clearly proved, 
that the ministers here approved of his 
having been employed for the purpose of 
producing division, if not a civil war, in 
the United States. Indeed, there can be 
very little doubt, that the same men who 
sent Captain Wricnt with repeated car- 
goes of assassins to France, and who em- 
ployed their ambassadors in the assassina- 
tion plot against Napoleon, whom they had 
recognised as the lawful sovereign of 


France, also actually suggested to Sir 


James Cratc the employment of Captain 
Henry. The governor-general of Canada 
would not have dared to do such an act 
without previous approbation obtained 
from home. Besides, why should he do 
such a thing? Why should he desire to be 
guilty of so base an act, without any pros- 
pect of advantage to himself? In short, it 
is impossible to believe, that he would, 
-Without direct orders from the ministry, 
have ventured on an act, which might, if 
discovered, be reasonably expected to 
involve the two countries in a war, or, if 
disclaimed by the government, expose him- 
self to probable loss of his rank and his 
pay, and to certain loss of his character 
for ever. It is impossible to believe this ; 


and, therefore, we must believe, that it 
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was a measure of that precieus. constella- 
tion of political, perfidy and viperous ma- 
lice, formed by Perceval, Liverpool, and 
Castlereagh. [xa 

A million of pounds, or four millions of 
dollars, is nothing with these men ; and 
four millions of dollars would shake the 
fidelity of a great many men in any coun- 
try. Happily for America, her govern- 
ment does not depend on an army. It is 
a lard matter to find out where to begin 
the work of bribery. If one man be 
bribed, he has very little power over any 
other man. The task woukd be endless. 
If the money be given to the Cossack wri- 
ters, or Priests, there are the godd sénsé 
and public virtue of the people to be 
overcome by these writers and priests. 
The most feasible mode of corruption is, 
perhaps, that of an affiliation of canting, 
in its several branches. In attempts to 
corrupt the Americans, ] should be much 
more afraid of the talents of Wilberforce 
than of those of Castlereagh, and the for- 
mer would be quite as willing to effect the 
purpose as the latter, as every one must 
be convinced who knows any thing of the 
real character of the men. Were I an 
American, what | sliculd be most afraid 
of, as the means of corrupting my coun- 
try, would he the Bible Afhliations, and 
the like, the mother society being always 
in England. ‘This hypocritical crew boast, 
that they have more than forty Auxiliary 
Societies in the United States; and, what 
is curious enough—-Cockburn is one of the 
Mother Society! ine tenths of the Bible 
Society consist of Boroughmongers, seat 
hirers, sinecure placemen, corrupt pen- 
sioners, contractors, and other vile job- 
bers. These are the men who feel such 
a tender concern for the souls of their fel- 
low creatures! It were well if they felt 
a little concern for their bodies, and would 
relinquish.a small portion of their immense 
plunder for the purpose of assisting to give 
food to the two millions of paupers crea- 
ted by their robberies of the public. [ 
wonder how any man can pretend to look 





upon this Society as any thing other than 
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a state engine. Is there a Cossack, who 
will affect to believe, that Castlereagh, 
Liverpool, Rose, Perceval, Canning, 
Cockburn, Ross, Prevost, Huskisson, the 
Marquis of Buckingham,’ Wellesley, or 
the Prince Regent, have been actuated by 
motives of real religion? What, then, has 
been their motive? Delusion to be sure. 
Their object has been to delude and 
cheat the world. Only think of giving 
such people credit for good motives in dis- 
tributing the Bible, while, at the very same 
moment, they are seen squandering mil- 
lions to enslave, and rebarbarize, the na- 
tions, amongst whom they are sending the 
Bible! If Cockburn, when he was devas- 
tating, plundering, and ravishing at Hamp- 
ton and Frenchtown, had landed some 
of his Bibles and distributed them in those 
same towns, he would have acted in epi- 
tome, what the crafty tyrants of England 
are acting upon a universal _ scale. 
GeorceE Rose, who actually robs the na- 
tion of more than ten thousand pounds a 
year, and has been at this work for near 
thirty years ; a man who has no preten- 
sion to principle or any virtuous quality, 
gives the deluded people back 20 pounds 
a year in Bibles. Will any Cossack pre- 
tend to believe, that such a man can have 
a good motive ? Will any one pretend, that 
the Clergy of the Church can have a good 
motive in the part they act in it, when it 
is well known, that they have actually 
done every thing in their power to pre- 
vent an application being made by our 
government in behalf of the Protestants 
of France. 





’ But, theré is'‘another mode of seduction, 
which attracts little notice, but which has 
wonderful power: I mean the seduction 
through the means of School. Books. But, 
this is a subject of too much importance 
to be properly treated of in a small com- 
pass. In a future Number I will endea- 
vour to show the nature and extent of this 
mischief, and I will point out what ap- 
pears to me to be the suitable remedy. 

Wma. Consett. 


P. S. The Parnce Recent is so far re- 
covered as to be able to go to Windsor. 
He has a constitution of a horse, as, in- 
deed, all the family have. The Princess 
Charlotte and the German are to be mar- 
ried in a few days. The intended di- 
vorce of the Regent from his wife, is the 
topic of general conversation. There is no 
knowing what may be attempted; but we 
know well, that, if it be possible, the 
thing will be done. The reflection for us 
to make is, what a shame, what a dis- 
grace, what an offence against morality, 
and what an insult to the character of 
man, is it, that this race of beings; that 
such a race as this, should wallow in Juxu- 
ry at the expense of a nation of industrious 
people! I wonder how we have the assu- 
rance to hold up our heads, and to look 
the world in the face, while we tamely 
submit to be impoverished for the sake of 
supporting such a set of creatures in splene 
dour, 


Ww. C, 
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